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(U) CRYPTOLOGIC ALMANAC 



(U) Providing SIGINT support to any customer is a complex, challenging task. Itisespeeially 
challenging if that customer is the president of fee U.S. AlthoughtheWhite House Situation Room 
originated in the 1960s, its development illustrates scam cardinal rides of modei SIGIlsrr support that are 
still valid today. These rules include selecting appropriate information, maintaining enough flexibility to 
meet changing individual needs, and timely delivery of SIGINT. 



(U) Presidents traditionally received SIGINT indirectly through the military in ftttge nce system or 
through CIA. In 1958, during the Bis^nliower administrati^ CriMeomtn system was pri>j«3^edto 
ensure that any information “indicating a situation or pertaining to a situation whueh affects the security 
or interests of the U.S. to such an extent that it may require the immediate attention of the president and 
other members of the National Security Council mast get to the president within ten rainutes of 
recognition that it meets Critic criteria.” 



(U) During the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962, when the Soviets placed oItensive missiies in Cul», 
merely ninety miles away from the U.S., President Kennedy came to understand toe value of SIGINT: 
SIGINT alerted the president about the posture of Soviet forces. He bad ordered a naval blockade of : 
Cuba, and before any official pronouncements from Soviet premier Khrushchev, Kennedy knew from 
SIGINT that the Soviet ships advancing toward Cuba had turned back. 



(U) Because of his experience during the Cuban Missile Crisis, Kennedywas determined thattoe 
White House have direct access to SIGINT. Kennedy wanted more information in addition to Critics. 
Consequently, the Kennedy administration drew up toe plans for the White House Situatfon Room. 
Unfortunately, Kennedy did not live to see his plans come to fruition, but he achieved his goal of direct 
access to SIGINT for the White House, On-time delivery of SIGINT improved with toe opening ofthe 
White House Situation Room during the Johnson administration. 



(U) The White House Situation Room is a twenty-four-hour watch office located in the basement 
of the White House. Analysts who work in the Situation Room receive all sources Of mteliigei^^ 
to prepare briefings for the national security adviser, members ofthe National SecurityCouncil, andthe 
president. The recollections of David McManus, the second NSA liaison officer 
the first NSA employee to become the director of toe White House Situation Room, presents M 
interesting picture of Situation Room operations. 

(S//SI) David McManus was the NSA liaison officer to the White House from 1966 to 1969 lie; 
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believed that SIGINf siipport ta the president was effective be^g|i#:|||^ filtered me information that it r 
sent to tibe Situation Rcbm^ MeManus explained: ‘‘Asaliaison offieer t one of my duties was to gather 
SIGINT leQuii*^ Critics fuftomatica^ toihe White House so the 

question was what did the Whb#Hoi^ need? We pied to pibykfe personal support by seleetm 
items. We kept the number between One hundred apd two hmid^ because we did not want to . 

overburden the s^fem ^ White House a hand-writteB ad^ we were also 

able to keep track ofwbat iiifotthation we sent to them. This hand selection >f itetns nade NS A support 
to the White House very effective.” H 

(U) As a liaison officer, McManus started going to the White House once a week. l^e to 
expanding needs such as the Vietnam War and the 1967 Ara&Israeli War, McManus soon began making 
that trip daily. 

(U) In 1969 McManus became director of the White House Situation Room and held the position 
until 1974. McManus’S experiences demonstrate that a greater level of ‘ 

for effective customer support. He served both the Johnson and Mixon a^misttu^ whieh meant be 
had to change his procedures to meet individual management styles, McManUs offensithe 
description: 

"75//9ty-“Botb the Johnson and Nixon administrations were avid consumers of SIGINT, The style 
of the presidents and their national security advisers was very different. President Tql$nscm i 
approach. He wanted to be personally called about every Critic. He was always dn the phone asl^^ for 
battle updates, casualty reports, and other information about the Vietnam War. Wc-j^^fficnlt^ , 
meeting the president’s demands because the military always gave us ten times more information than 
we wanted. Johnson frequently came to the Situation Room to ponder over SIGINT himself. He betake 
consumed with the war. He went so far as to issue orders to field commanders on where they should 
locate their troops. 

(U) “Walt Rostow, national security adviser during the Johnson 
personal approach. His office was down in the west wing side of the basement dose to the Situation 
Room. The Situation Room was his fust stop each morning when he came to work at 6:30 AM, We gpve : 
him a personal briefing on events as well as the traditional written briefing with item summaries, He-and 
the duty officers were on a first-name basis. He had a voracious appetite for SIGINT. 

(U) “President Nixon and his national security adviser. Dr. Henry Kissinger, were more aloof Df. 
Kissinger quickly abandoned the office that Rostow had occupied. He moved his office away from us* 
out of the basement, to the first floor to be closer to the president. Briefing materials for the president 
went through Dr. Kissinger. If we received a Critic, we called Kissinger, not the pjresideht. ^ ;Poi^un0#eIy, 
Kissinger lived close to the White House, about ten to fifteen minutes away. There were many times 
when I jumped into a staff car to bring Kissinger significant information in the middle ofthenight.” ; 

(U) Delivering information to the appropriate White House official in a ;■ -j 
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paramount importance. McManus reported that if something really important came in, they would hand- 

carry it to the national security adviser. When the flood of information was extremely great, McManus 

directed the staff to WTite wrap-up rejwftstwoor three times a day instead of the traditional once a day. 



(U) MbMahtis described his time bothrewarding and exhausting. He was It 
the White House flsf ijsix and a half years.Me- Manus reported: “Iworeapager continually for five and a 
half years. The telephone by my bed literally rang every night. My colleagues were very junior. They did 
not have the confidence to call Kissinger or the president, they always called me first. My time liiK# 
White House was certainly a high point of my career, but when I left in 1974, it was hme w me to go 
home to MSA.” ' 
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